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escent globes. A. piece of white opal illuminated ty the light of
the mercury-vapour lamp looks distinctly purplish. When the
lamp is enclosed in a dense globe the change in colour of the
transmitted light, owing to the absorption of the blue ray, is also
very marked.
The colours of most illunilnants yielding continuous spectra
are so broadly similar that it seems doubtful whether their
penetrating power can vary very greatly. But should we in
the future find ourselves able to restrict the radiation of an
illuminant entirely to the red and orange rays, a distinct gain
might perhaps result. The low penetrating power of the ultra-
violet rays and their ready absorption by the atmosphere have
already been mentioned. It appears that the powerful action of
these rays on the outer skin is due partly to their being so
readily absorbed ; according to some authorities it is desirable
iu treating- some diseases to mix a certain amount of the more
penetrative visible violet rays with the ultra-violet in order to
reach the underlying' tissues.
Cases are also met with in practice in which the colour of the
surroundings is the essential factor. If, for instance, we vdsh to
illuminate objects which only reflect green light, it Is clearly of
little Value to use red rays. One does not often meet instances
in which monochromatic light Is advisable. But there are circum-
stances in which it might be beneficial to restrict the light and
to aim at producing one part of the spectrum in special quantity.
For the illumination of parks and gardens, in which we desire
to bring out the colours of the green leaves and grass, one might
naturally select an illuminant which was rich In green rays,
such as the mercury-vapour lamp. Similarly, in the case of
Illuminated signs in which large yellow and orange surfaces
are to be lighted up, flame arcs would be found to give a very
vivid effect. Occasionally the special strontium flame carbon
arcs, giving a very crimson light, have teen found acceptable for
butchers' shops.
On the other hand, one can Imagine cases In which It Is
desirable to use light of a colour which is not readily reflected.
Steinmetz lias made the suggestion that the stain of age on
materials is usually due to deposits of iron and carbon, and,
"being of a reddish brown colour, reflects rays from the red end of
the spectrum better than those from the green end. A. ruddy
tinge Is therefore an advantage for the illumination of a, black-
smith's shop or foundry, since a fair proportion of this quality